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Skyhorse/ Mohawk 
(continued from page 8) 

“This trial,” Marshall continued, 
“. . .has drawn people together and 
drawn attention to Native American 
struggles more than anything else in the 
past year and a half. The trial has built 
a unity between Indian and non-Indian 
people in the community. It has in- 
spired a lot of thinking and renewed ef- 
forts to educate non-Indian people 
about what Indians face.” 

Though the trial dragged on for over 
a year, the courtroom was usually full 
of defense supporters, and numerous 
demonstrations were held at crucial 
points in the proceedings. 

“People are so relieved and happy,” 
Marshall concluded. “But we’re not 
looking at this as the end of the trial. 
We’re looking at it as the beginning of 
the fight. People are looking for- 
ward.” □ 

* * * 

The Skyhorse /Mohawk Defense 
Committee plans to continue as an 
organization that will work to defend 
other Native American political 
prisoners and will also focus on other 
aspects of the Indian struggle . The 
Committee can be contacted at 663 So . 
Shatto PL #209, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, 90005. (213) 383-1297. 





(See photo in this packet. See packets 
#898 and # 909 for background infor- 
mation.) 

Espionage Conviction 
Boosts Carter Attack 
on Leaks and Reconciliation 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Supporters of 
Vietnamese anti-war activist David 
Truong and former United States In- 
formation Agency official Ronald 
Humphrey were outraged and disap- 
pointed after the two were convicted 
May 19 on charges of spying for the 
Socialist Republic of Viet Nam. But 
they were not particularly surprised. 
For, ever since the FBI began work on 
the case, figures in the Carter ad- 
ministration have taken a personal 
hand in pushing for the convictions in 
the only espionage trial stemming from 
the Viet Nam war. 

The two defendants face a possible 
life sentence for espionage, theft of 
government documents and “con- 
spiracy to injure the national defense 
of the United States.” They will be 
sentenced on June 24. 

The extent of the government in- 
volvement in the case makes it clear 
that the Carter administration had 
much more at stake than putting 
Truong and Humphrey in prison. 
Their supporters suggest that the real 
purpose of the case is to put up bars 
between the government and the 
public, and to accomplish what Nix- 
on’s plumbers were unable to do — seal 
leaks of information embarrassing to 
the administration. 

Operation “Magic Dragon” 

Over a two-year period, beginning in 
April 1976, the FBI and CIA or- 
chestrated a full-scale counter- 
intelligence operation code-named 
“MAGIC DRAGON” against 
Truong. The operation was authorized 
by the top echelon of the Carter ad- 
ministration. The key to the operation 
was, in FBI jargon, “information sup- 
plied by an asset, that is, a person 
working clandestinely for the FBI and 
CIA, who was code-named ‘KEY- 
SEAT’.” KEYSEAT is a Vietnamese 
woman whose real name is Dung 
Krall. 

On the basis of information supplied 
by Krall, the Justice Department 
authorized the FBI in May 1977 to tap 
Truong’s phone and to place a “bug” 
in his apartment without a warrant. 
From May 11 to January 31, 1978, the 
day of Truong’s arrest, the FBI record- 
ed 567 phone conversations. 

At the same time, President Carter 
permitted FBI agents to open without a 
warrant packages and envelopes 
allegedly transmitted by Truong via a 
courier to Vietnamese representatives 
in Paris. 

In addition. Carter personally 
authorized FBI agents to install a 
closed-circuit television camera to film 
Humphrey at his USIA office. And 
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during the summer months of 1977, 
Attorney General Griffin Bell prepared 
a status memorandum for CIA Direc- 
tor Stansfield Turner and National 
Security Advisor Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
which asked them to “make the 
necessary documents and witnesses for 
use at [Truong and Humphrey’s] 
trial.” Later in the summer of ’77, on 
August 18, Turner, FBI Director 
Clarence Kelley and Internal Security 
Division Deputy Martin met at CIA 
headquarters to discuss the possible use 
of “the asset” as witness in the pro- 
secution. 

High-Level Agent for FBI, CIA 

On the opening day of the trial, the 
government brought forth its key 
witness, Dung Krall. Truong was 
charged with giving “stolen papers” to 
Krall who acted as a courier between 
Truong and Vietnamese officials in 
Paris. 

In his opening statement, defense at- 
torney Michael Tigar informed the jury 
they would indeed have the opportuni- 
ty to hear from two spies: not Truong 
and Humphrey, but Dung Krall and 
her CIA case officer, Robert Hall. 

Beginning in June, 1975, Krall 
testified, her main mission for the CIA 
was to “gather intelligence and facts of 
the Vietnam government.” A year 
later, Krall also became an operative 
for the FBI and began reporting on 
Vietnamese and American activities in 
the U.S. From this point on she work- 
ed closely with both the CIA and FBI 
and met regularly with case officers 
from each agency. Far from being 
merely a courier in a “Viet Nam Spy 
Ring,” as the government has claimed, 
she herself was a high level spy for the 
U.S. 

Krall, who is married to a naval in- 
telligence officer, admitted to being 
paid $1,200 per month by the CIA, 
plus travel and living expenses, the rent 
for her sister’s apartment, and several 
thousand dollars for an attempt to con- 
vince her father, Dang Quang Minh, to 
defect from his position in the govern- 
ment of Viet Nam. In addition, Krall 
received $20,000 in direct payments 
from the U.S. government to testify at 
the trial. 

In the fall of 1975, the CIA arranged 
for Krall to meet her father, whom she 
has not seen in 21 years, As the 
daughter of a prominent Vietnamese 
diplomat, the CIA used Krall to in- 
filtrate the first round of U.S.- 
Vietnamese negotiations in Paris, 
1977. Krall exploited her father’s con- 
tacts in Paris to win the trust of pro- 
gressive Vietnamese in the United 
States. This is how she met David 
Truong. 

During this entire time Krall was ac- 
ting as an agent provacateur in 
Washington, D.C., New York and 
Paris. According to testimony by FBI 
special agent William Fleshman, 
Kr all’s main target in the U.S. was the 
Vietnamese-American Reconciliation 
Center in Washington, D.C., where 
David Truong worked. 

In 1976 and 1977, Krall acted as a 
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courier for Truong, delivering congres- 
sional reports, news items and other 
materials to Vietnamese officials in 
Paris. Before leaving, Krall regularly 
turned over these materials to 
Fleshman, who usually photographed 
them. 

Krall’s most important mission came 
in April, 1977, when she and her CIA 
case officer, Robert Hall, traveled to 
Paris immediately before the opening 
of the first-round U.S.-Viet Nam 
negotiations. Krall met with various 
Vietnamese officials to seek out the 
Vietnamese negotiating position on the 
approaching talks with the U.S. A par- 
ticular target for Krall, according to 
her CIA case officer, was Pham Van 
Dong, Prime Minister of the Socialist 
Republic of Viet Nam. Each night, 
Krall met with Hall, reporting on her 
contacts and the intelligence she had 
gathered. 

Those familiar with the negotiations 
acknowledge it was a particularly 
crucial time in the post-war relations 
between the U.S. and Viet Nam. 
“While the U.S. negotiators were 
characterizing the talks as ‘frank and 
friendly’,” charged Duane Shank of 
the Viet Nam Trial Support Commit- 
tee, “the fact is they were directing a 
covert spying operations against the 
Vietnamese.” 

Defense lawyer. Tigar has attacked 
Krall, who he said has been hired by 
the CIA “to go out and ensnare and 
trap others” and “to discredit the pro- 
cess of normalization of relations bet- 
ween the United States and Vietnam.” 
The defense has argued that Krall, as a 
paid informant, was “untruthful.” 
Krall herself has emphasized: “I never 
want to quit the work for the CIA... I 
love my work and I believe in it.” 

The defense, however, pointed to 
motivations she did not mention. For 
example, Krall demanded that the CIA 
give her a raise or she would not con- 
tinue to work for the agency. Although 
she denied this at the trial, her CIA 
case officer testified that Krall would 
not complete her assignment if she 
didn’t receive a raise. Krall also 
demanded additional money and 
benefits before she would testify at the 
trial. 

The Evidence 

To prove the espionage charge, the 
prosecution had to show that between 
1976 and 1977 Humphrey and Truong 
had conspired to siphon “confidential 
cables” to the Vietnamese in Paris with 
the “intent to injure the U.S. national 
security.” During the trial, the pro- 
secution had a hard time producing 
evidence that the so-called “confiden- 
tial cables” affected the “national 
defense” of the U.S. 

The defense, on the other hand, has 
characterized these documents as 
nothing more than “diplomatic chit 
chat.” To prove the point, defense 
lawyers presented to the court an 
evaluation of these documents 
prepared by the CIA’s National 
Foreign Assessment Center in March, 
1978. The CIA concluded that a 
successful prosecution “could be a very 
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close call,” and suggested that a 
“number of the cables could be said at 
least tangentially to ‘relate to the na- 
tional defense’....” 

The CIA memo pointed to the 
political motivations underlying the en- 
tire case. “Perhaps the most respec- 
table argument would be that the bulk 
of these materials deal with activities in 
Viet Nam, which must still be con- 
sidered an enemy state,” the CIA 
Center suggested. 

Though the prosecution tried its best 
to prove that the documents seized by 
the FBI affected the “national 
defense,” even State Department of- 
ficials and several FBI agents had to 
admit that the cables intercepted by the 
government did not divulge any infor- 
mation about U.S. defense to Viet 
Nam. In the words of one State 
Department official, James Rosenthal, 
the damage caused by the release of the 
cables would be “light.” 

This assessment wasn’t “consistent 
with the pressure we were receiving 
from the State Department,” the chief 
of the FBI’s counterintelligence divi- 
sion testified. So Rosenthal was asked 
to re-examine the cables a second time 
and then a third time. But the results 
may not have been much more satisfac- 
tory to the prosecution. So far no 
evaluation of the later assessments has 
been made public. 

During cross-examination by the 
defense, many of the so-called secret 
documents were revealed to be either 
declassified or public information. 
For instance, one document marked 
“Top Secret,” taken from Truong’s 
apartment had been written in 1949 
and was declassified in the 1960s. 
Another instance involved two sheets 
of paper described by the FBI as con- 
taining diagrams and terms used by 
KGB agents. But under cross- 
examination, it was learned that the 
pages were from a book called Hand- 
book for Spies written in 1949 about 
the Soviet Union. The book is available 
at most libraries. 

Some of the evidence brought to the 
trial by the prosecution borders on the 
ludicrous. In testimony, Air Force 
Gen. Bill B. Forsman, deputy director 
for the Defense Intelligence Agency, 
stressed the importance of two par- 
ticular cables: one stated that the Viet- 
namese were having trouble making 
beer, the other that a hotel in Hanoi 
“has a superstereo system that belts 
out Frank Sinatra.” 

In his testimony, Forsman attempted 
to paint a false and fundamentally 
unbelievable picture of Viet Nam as the 
aggressor in its relationship with the 
U.S. For example, it was reported in 
the Washington Post , that Forsman 
tried to show “that the Vietnamese will 
be so preoccupied with internal 
economic problems during the next 
five years, that they will be unlikely to 
attack the United States.” 

The discussion of seized evidence 
provided some humorous moments, as 
when FBI agent Michael Fitzgerald 
testified about a slide taken from 
Truong’s apartment showing the extent 


of damage a B-52 air strike would do to 
Washington. Truong’s attorney, Mar- 
vin Miller, asked Fitzgerald if he knew 
the picture was from an anti-war slide 
show which had tried to show 
Americans the extent of the damage 
done to Viet Nam by the bomber. Fitz- 
gerald admitted he didn’t know that. 
“To your knowledge, no B-52s ever 
bombed Washington?” Miller asked. 
“Not really,” Fitzgerald replied, while 
spectators and jurors laughed. 

Meanwhile, Truong testified that 
virtually all of the information con- 
tained in the cables was already well 
known. Earlier, Humphrey testified 
that he had removed classification 
markings on the State Department 
documents he had given Truong, 
thereby exculpating Truong from any 
alleged wrongdoing. 

Carter Expands Repressive Powers 

Government actions leading up to 
the prosecution of Truong and Hum- 
phrey — illegal wiretaps, break-ins and 
a counterintelligence operation — in- 
dicate that the Carter administration’s 
attitude toward “national security” is 
not at all different from that of the 
Nixon administration before it. 

And like the Nixon administration, 
the present government is claiming that 
intelligence investigations are different 
from criminal investigations. In in- 
telligence cases, Carter echoes Nixon: 
anything goes. And that includes skip- 
ping the Fourth Amendment require- 
ment of obtaining warrants. Thus, for 
the first time, a federal court has con- 
sidered criminal evidence obtained 
without warrants during a national 
security investigation. 

The constitutionality of President 
Carter’s power to authorize war- 
rantless surveillance will be contested 
by the defense when the case is appeal- 
ed. 

When the conviction was announc- 
ed, former national security aide Mor- 
ton Halperin declared that the verdict 
represented “the first official secrets 
act in U.S. history.” (Halperin is refer- 
ring to the British Officials Secrets Act 
which calls for criminal prosecution of 
any government employee or former 
employee who leaks official informa- 
tion to unauthorized persons.) And in 
this respect, too, Halperin concluded 
that Carter has “succeeded where Nix- 
on failed.” 

Even the New York Times has 
reported that “high level concern over 
the flow of information has become as 
great as it was in the early months of 
the Nixon administration.” The Carter 
administration supports S-1437, 
legislation for a criminal code, which 
would create a virtual Officials Secret 
Act. Under this law, a person could be 
prosecuted for espionage for merely 
turning over classified information to a 
newspaper, without any “intent to 
harm” the U.S. These steps run con- 
trary to Carter’s campaign promise to 
“open” up the government to the 
public. 

Moreover, when Congress is con- 
sidering numerous pieces of legislation 


relating to curbing the excessive powers 
of the intelligence agencies, the 
President’s power to authorize war- 
rantless surveillance strengthens the 
position of these agencies against Con- 
gressional and public criticism. The 
conviction, no doubt, has added to 
creating an atmosphere for broadening 
the repressive powers of the CIA and 
FBI. Following the verdict, the Justice 
Department announced that the FBI 
will continue its investigation and did 
not rule out the possibility of more ar- 
rests and indictments. 

Meanwhile, Truong’s defense and 
the Viet Nam Trial Support Committee 
are resolved to continue their fight to 
free David Truong. Presently, the 
defense is preparing to appeal the case 
to the 4th U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. “The verdict does not diminish 
our support for David Truong,” said 
Duane Shank of the Viet Nam Trial 
Support Committee to LNS in a 
telephone interview, “nor will it 
discourage our efforts toward nor- 
malization of relations between the 
U.S. and Viet Nam.” □ 

* * * 

For much needed support and 
further information, write the Viet 
Nam Trial Support Committee, 1322 
18th Street N.W. Washington, AC. 
20036, (202) 659-4337 ). 


Behavior Drug 
Paralyzes Prisoner 


RICHMOND, Va. (CIVIL LIBER- 
TIES/LNS) — A $1 million damage suit 
against officials and employees of the 
Virginia State Penitentiary has been 
filed on behalf of a prisoner left per- 
manently damaged by behavior 
modification drugs. The victim, Henry 
Tucker, is a 41 -year-old Black prisoner 
in the Virginia State Penitentiary serv- 
ing a life sentence reduced to 40 years. 

While confined in two prison 
hospitals he was given excessive, un- 
prescribed amounts of the behavior 
modifying drug Prolixin by 
nonmedical personnel, including 
prisoners. 

The side effects of the Prolixin and 
other drugs caused Tucker to become 
catatonic and suffer virtually total 
paralysis of his legs and arms. His legs 
frozen in a “froglike” position, he lay 
in bed without being turned or moved 
or otherwise treated for a considerable 
length of time. Bedsores, which 
developed all over his body, were not 
cleaned or frequently bandaged. They 
became deep, massive, and severely in- 
fected, and finally infested with mag- 
gots. 

Tucker was close to death when he 
was transferred to the Medical College 
of Virginia, where he is recovering. He 
remains paralyzed, and probably has 
brain damage. □ 
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Eritreans Advance, 
Expect Ethiopian Attack 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Heavy bomb- 
ing of villages around the Eritrean 
capital of Asmara in mid-May ap- 
parently signaled the prelude to the 
Ethiopian junta’s long-awaited 
counteroffensive against guerillas 
fighting for independence of that small 
nation along the Red Sea. But so far, at 
least, Ethiopian forces backed by 
Cuban troops and massive shipments 
of Soviet weaponary have not cracked 
the siege that has kept them bottled up 
in just four cities while the guerrillas 
control the entire countryside. 

The Eritrean People’s Liberation 
Front’s (EPLF) representative in 
Rome, Ermias Debesai, denied earlier 
reports that 20,000 Ethiopian soldiers 
had broken through the EPLF forces 
around Asmara. And he emphasized 
that guerrilla forces were on the attack 
at one of the Ethiopian’s other remain- 
ing strongholds. Ermias reported that 
a joint force of soldiers from the EPLF 
and the Eritrean Liberation Front 
(ELF) was battling the 3000-man 
Ethiopian garrison for control of the 
town. 

“There is very fierce fighting going 
on at Barentu right now,” said a 
spokesman for the Association of 
Eritrean Students in North America, 
which keeps in close touch with the 
situation by telephone. “And the 
EPLF and ELF definitely have the up- 
per hand.” 

The significance of the attack goes 
far beyond the battlefront itself. For it 
also marks a practical result of the uni- 
ty agreement signed by the two guer- 
rilla movements on March 15 and im- 
plemented following a meeting be- 
tween the two movements April 22-24. 

The meeting, held in the liberated 
areas of Eritrea, called among other 
things for formation of a Joint 
Military Committee “to draw joint 
military plans and implement them.” 
At Barentu, that is now happening. 

Other points in the document called 
for creation of a joint supreme political 
leadership, joint committees to deal 
with information, foreign relations and 
economic and social affairs, and a 
committee to begin working toward a 
unity congress for the two movements. 

As the preamble points out, the 
agreement was put into effect at a time 
when “our colonial enemy is increasing 
its strength to liquidate our revolution 
militarily and escalating its political 
and diplomatic efforts to distort the 
justness of our cause and isolate our 
political struggle internationally.” But 
it is founded on political principles 
rather than simple military expediency 
and it conforms with the EPLF’s long- 
standing program for national unity. 

Since it was formed by splitting away 
from the more conservative ELF in 
1970, the EPLF has survived two years 
of civil war (in which the ELF tried to 
liquidate it) and has now emerged as 
the dominant force in the Eritrean 


liberation struggle, both politically and 
militarily. In the last year, EPLF forces 
have driven the Ethiopians out of 
several major cities and have extended 
their mass organizations and popular 
institutions in large areas of the coun- 
try. Undoubtedly, this helped convince 
the ELF leadership of the value of uni- 
ty, as did another fact noted in the 
British weekly, The Economist — “ the 
recent defection oflnany ELF men to 
the EPLF.” 

“Since last July more than 2,000 are 
said to have moved over,” the 
magazine pointed out. “The ELF now 
has at the most 15,000 men: the EPLF 
force has grown to between 20,000 and 


25,000.” 

Even the two forces combined are 
still vastly outnumbered by an 
estimated 130,000 Ethiopian troops 
and vastly outgunned by an army that 
has received upwards of $1 billion in 
supplies from the Soviet Union in the 
last eight months ($400 million more 
than the U.S. shipped to Haile 
Selassie’s feudal Ethiopian regime in 
23 years). In addition, the Eritreans 
report that the Cubans recently in- 
creased their 3,000 man force in 
Asmara. “And we can suspect that the 
pilots who are flying Soviet MIG-21 
and MIG-23 jets could not be Ethio- 
pians but foreigners,” Ermias said. 

But as the EPLF stated recently, 
“The experience of the Eritrean 
revolution confirms that, guided by a 
correct and revolutionary line and 
strengthening their unity, it is the 
masses of the people fighting with 
resolve that will eventually triumph 
ever any enemy, regardless Of its size 
and the sophistication of its weaponry. 
That our victory is certain has become 
clearer now than ever before.” □ 


Over 5,000 Show Up 
for 500 Jobs in South Bronx 


NEW YORK (LNS)— An ad for 500 
jobs in the South Bronx section of New 
York City recently drew over 5,000 ap- 
plicants for positions in an electronic 
products plant scheduled to open In Ju- 
ly. 

Some of the applicants started to line 
up outside the building as early as 9:30 
p.m. the night before.’ When the. time 
came for the managers to hand out the 
applications, however, people found 
themselves grabbing the printed forms 
out of the air instead of being handed 
them. 

“This is a disgrace to Black, and 
Puerto Rican people,” Eleanor Lewis, 
one of the job-seekers was reported to 
have shouted. As she explained later, 
“I got there at 6:30 a.m. and stood and 
stood. Then they just opened the doors 
and threw the applications out at us 
like we were animals.” 

The electronics factory is one of the 
first business operations to open in the 
South Bronx under a new city and 
federal “revitalization” plan. 
Residents of the primarily Black and 


Puerto Rican community, which has 
one of the highest unemployment 
figures in the country, remain uncon- 
vinced and suspicious of such efforts, 
however. At a May 10 public hearing 
on the city’s plans, over 1 ,000 residents 
of the area showed up to denounce 
New York Mayor Edward Koch and to 
demand more community input into 
the city’s billion dollar program for the 
South Bronx. □ 


California Demonstrators 
Keep the Heat on Bakke 


NEW YORK (LNS)— A month after 
20,000 anti-Bakke demonstrators 
marched through Washington, D.C. in 
a mid- April protest that was the largest 
demonstration against racism in recent 
years, thousands more people 
participated in two separate anti-Bakke 
marches held in San Francisco. 

An estimated 2,000 people, organiz- 
ed by the Anti-Bakke Decision Coali- 
tion, set out through the city’s pre- 
dominately Latino Mission District on 
May 13. Participants included in- 
dividuals and organizations from 
Texas and Colorado and from Califor- 
nia cities such as Los Angeles, Fresno, 
Modesto and Sacramento, as well as 
from the Bay Area. The demonstration 
ended at the city’s downtown Federal 
Building, where speakers from dif- 
ferent communities focused on the 
Bakke decision and its relationship to 
on-going struggles in the U.S. and the 
world. 

Shouts of “we won’t go back to Jim 
Crow” had echoed outside the same 
Federal Building two weeks earlier 
when about 2,000 protesters rallied to 
take part in the spring offensive of the 
National Committee to Overturn the 
Bakke Decision. That demonstration 
drew minority groups, students, 
women, labor, clergy, gays, and the 
disabled marching behind about 60 
banners. By the end of its two mile 
march through predominately Black 
and Latino communities of San 
Francisco, the multi-racial crowd had 
swelled to about 4,000. At their rally in 
Dolores Park, speakers talked about 
the plight of undocumented workers, 
the history of Asian-American 
resistance, and “reverse discrimina- 
tion” as a new code word for racial 
oppression. 

Over the past six months more than 
70,000 people across the U.S. have 
demonstrated against the so-called 
“reverse discrimination” case that 
threatens, if sustained by the Supreme 
Court, to roll back the limited but 
hard-won affirmative action programs 
that Third World people and women 
fought for in the 60’s. Many predict 
that the verdict will come some time in 
June, after colleges have closed for the 
summer. □ 

Thanks to the San Francisco Journal 
and Ang Katipunan for this informa- 
tion. 
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Leaked G.M. Memo 
Confirm! U.i. Corporate 
Role In Bondi Africa 


by Liberation News Service 

NIW YORK (LNS)=A leaked 
deeument has knocked new holes in 
U.S. corporation!* arguments that 
their Investments in South Africa work 
for change In the system of racial op* 
pression. Copies of a General Motors 
“contingency plan” in the case of a 
Black uprising were obtained recently 
by Southern Africa magazine. The 
documents detail the U.S. corpora- 
tion’s intention to cooperate fully in 
placing GM’s South African plants 
directly under military control and us- 
ing them to produce military vehicles. 

With 5,800 people on the payroll and 
an estimated $150 million capital in- 
vestment in South Africa, General 
Motors ranks as the largest employer 
and third largest investor among U.S. 
corporations doing business in the 
apartheid state. It also ranks as a “Na- 
tional Key Point industry” under 
South African law, which means that 
in the event of a national emergency 
GM would be taken over and run by 
the South African military. 

Although that law has been on the 
books for more than 10 years, GM of- 
ficials don’t talk about it much. They 
prefer to issue pious statements about 
how their employment practices are 
eroding the structures of white 
supremacy. 

“I feel that companies such as ours 
are really performing a very useful ser- 
vice,” boasted GM South African’s 
American Managing Director, William 
Slocum, back in 1970. “Our non-white 
people here in South Africa can work 
their way into the economy to come 
out of their rural and tribal existence 
out in the country where they can ac- 
tually participate in a civilized in- 
dustrial life.” 

Given that the wage scale for unskill- 
ed Black workers at the time ranged 
from $.56 to $1.26 an hour, their “par- 
ticipation” in the luxuries of “a civiliz- 
ed industrial life” must have been 
somewhat limited. There is nothing 
limited, however, about GM’s planned 
participation in government response 
to “civil unrest” as outlined in the 
recently leaked documents. 

“Should the emergency situation 
escalate nationally,” the GM 
memorandum states matter-of-factly, 
“...it is almost certain that National 
Key Point industries would be taken 
over by an arm of the Ministry of 
Defence which would regulate output 
and co-ordinate the entire industrial ef- 
fort.” 

The South African government has 
made little effort to conceal what it 
would coordinate GM to do in such an 
“emergency situation.” As one 
newspaper of the ruling Nationalist 
Party explained about Ford and GM, 
“...in times of emergency or war, each 
plant could be turned over rapidly to 
the production of weapons and other 
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strategic requirements for the defense 
of Southern Africa.” 

The memo reveals that GM wouldn't 
put up much resistance. In fact, it 
shows that the company has already 
met government requests for vehicles 
for military use. “QM South African 
has, for example, been requested to 
supply vehicles such as the K2I, Kll, 
4x4 LUV for Defence Force purposes 
and refusal to offer such might be in- 
terpreted as reflecting doubt on the 
motives of the Company. Such inter- 
pretation or a variation thereof could 
lead to direct loss of other government 
business and seriously affect GM 
South African’s share of the vehicle 
market and very likely threaten its 
viability,” the memo worries. 

The memo also anticipates with evi- 
dent relief that the South African 
government would step in to provide 
military defense of the plants in the 
event of a major uprising. And it 
assumes that “the White employee 
group... could be relied upon to take 
action to contain and/or isolate any 
outbreak pending arrival of law en- 
forcement authorities.” 

The author of the memo also clearly 
recognized the delicate nature of such 
contingency planning. “To minimize 
detrimental effect on employee 
morale.,., all preparatory work has 
been carried out quietly and discretely 
[sic].” The memo itself wasn’t en- 
trusted to normal channels but was 
hand-carried to Detroit by a GM 
employee. 

Nevertheless, copies of the memo 
were eventually obtained by the 
Southern Africa Committee and the 
American Committee on Africa. Ex- 
tensive extracts are contained in the 
June issue of Southern Africa 
magazine. 

“They [the documents] make a 
mockery of GM’s claim to act as a 
force for change in South Africa,” 
commented Jennifer Davis, an exiled 
South African economist who edits 
Southern Africa magazine and serves 
as ACOA’s research director. “GM’s 
white South African managers see the 
interests of the company as identical to 
those of the South African govern- 
ment. 

“The plans,” Davis concluded, 
“underscore once more the irrelevance 
of attempts to mollify critics of U.S. 
corporate collaboration with apartheid 
through talk of ‘equal opportunity’ for 
black workers. In the final analysis, the 
struggle in South Africa is a struggle 
for political power and the South 
African government views the presence 
of companies such as Ford and GM as 
strategic. It has well-laid plans to use 
these companies to protect its system 
of white supremacy, and these docu- 
ment make it clear that GM intends to 
fully comply.” 

* * * 

(For a copy of the issue of Southern 
Africa which reprints much of the GM 
document, write to the Southern 
Africa Committee, 156 Fifth Ave., 
Rm. 707, New York, N. Y. 10010.) 
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Seven Years Behind Schedule 
Tokyo Airport Finally Opens 
But Protesters Vow More Fights 


NIW YORK (LNSHSeven yean 
behind schedule, and after thirteen 
previous attempts, the embattled 
Tokyo-Narlta airport finally landed its 
first commercial flight on May 22. 

In preparation for the opening, the 
government transformed Tokyo’s new 
international airport into a virtual for- 
tress, with 13,000 policemen supported 
by armored cars and water cannons 
stationed indefinitely at the airport. 

The night prior to the opening, pro- 
testers, who have made the airport the 
hottest issue in Japan since the student 
protests of the 1960’s, attempted to 
drive flaming trucks through the air- 
port gates, only to be beaten back by 
the police with tear gas and water can- 
non. 

In addition, the government pushed 
through parliament a special emergen- 
cy law permitting seizure of living 
quarters, known as “unity huts,” the 
protesters have built on the farmland 
at the invitation of farmers. 

At least for the opening day, the 
police managed to put a lid on the 
demonstrators, who in recent years 
have rallied in the tens of thousands to 
oppose the construction of the airport. 

Now the government will have to 
turn its forces to protecting the $2.6 
billion facility from sabotage. Just one 
day before the airport opened, Tokyo’s 
other airport was shut down for hours 
after a handful of protesters severed a 
vital telecommunications cable. They 
vowed to continue similar sabotage 
against the city’s airports with infor- 
mation they’ve gathered from sym- 
pathetic construction workers. 
Another obvious problem for the 
government will be how to keep pro- 
testers from entering the new airport 
with the thousands of passengers each 
day. 

Another potentially explosive issue 
will develop in the near future as the 
government attempts to confiscate ad- 
ditional land to build more runways 
for the airport. Because of the protests, 
the government has so far only manag- 
ed to build one runway for the airport, 
which it admits is completely inade- 
quate for the planned air traffic. 

The protesters are mostly youthful 
students who serve as the fighting force 
for the angry farmers around the air- 
port who lost thousand of acres of land 
as a result of the airport’s construc- 
tion. 

“Twelve years ago,” a member of 
the Sanrizuka Airport Opposition 
League explained, “the Japanese 
government simply decided to build an 
airport here, completely ignoring us. 
We turned on the television one night 
and there is the news, and we learn that 
the government has decided to build 
this new airport right on our land. We 
were astonished. We can never forgive 
this kind of attitude. ’ ’ □ 
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Safety Violations Cited 
at Grain Elevator 
Where Explosion Killed 36 


NEW YORK (LNS)— “Willful safe- 
ty violations by the Continental 
Grain Co. may have been responsible 
for the grain elevator explosion that 
killed 36 people and injured nine others 
in Westwego, Louisiana last 
December. The Occupational Health 
and Health Administration identified a 
total of 21 violations at the Westwegp 
facility in citations issued on May 
16... and proposed to fine the company 
$47,400. 

The proposed fine breaks down to 
$5,000 for each “willful” violation, 
$730 apiece for 10 “serious” viola- 
tions, and $100 for each one of three “non- 
serious” violations. Looking at it 
another way, it comes to $1,300 for 
each dead worker. 

The company complained that the 
penalties were too stiff and said it 
would appeal the charges. □ 

-30- 


Study Finds Racism 
Rampant in Housing 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Ten yep 
after Congress passed the Fair Housing 
Act, discrimination against Black peo- 
ple looking for homes is more the rule 
than the exception. That was the con- 
clusion of a study conducted recently 
by the National Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing for the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

Posing as prospective housing 
customers, 600 investigators fanned 
out through 40 different metropolitan 
areas across the country. Half the in- 
vestigators were Black, the other half 
white, and they took turns visiting the 
same homes and apartments. Even 
though they tried to present identical 
images of “middle-class, white collar 
customers,” they met with very dif- 
ferent responses. 

A Black person who visited four dif- 
ferent agents looking for an apartment 
encountered racist treatment 75 per- 
cent of the time. For prospective house 
buyers, the rate was somewhat 
lower — 62 percent. And Assistant 
HUD Secretary Donna E. Shalala 
made it clear that this treatment wasn’t 
limited to subtleties of intonation or 
amiab ility. “We’re talking about turn- 
ing people away, the most overt 
form,” she said. 

Shalala also expressed surprise at the 
extent of racial discrimination in hous- 
ing. “I assumed the pattern of 
discrimination had gotten subtle,” she 
admitted. 

Why it should have come as a sur- 
prise is unclear since the government 
had taken few steps to enforce the law 
that it has on the books. In the ten 
years since the Fair Housing Act was 
passed, the Justice Department has fil- 
ed a grand total of 280 housing 
discrimination suits. □ 
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Disney Rules Its “World” 
Moves in on Northern California 


NEW YORK (LNS)— When Walt 
Disney Productions began its on 
again/off again plans for developing a. 
17,000 acre sports village at In- 
dependence Lake in the High Sierra 
mountains, some Californians smelled 
trouble. Then mountain lawyer and 
county DA Harold Berliner returned 
from Orlando, Florida with a report 
from Disney’s 44-acre “World” down 
there, and people’s suspicions were 
confirmed. 

As Becky O’Malley reports in an ar- 
ticle distributed by Pacific News Ser- 
vice, Berliner came back with a study 
entitled “The Real Magic in the Magic 
Kingdom— Disney World’s Own Local 
Government.” Berliner is no radical, 
from the ring of some phrases in the 
report. But his background did seem to 
help him wade through some of the 
legal muck in Orlando, where special 
legislation transformed the land pur- 
chased by Disney into the Reedy Creek 
Drainage District. 

According to Miami lawyer Marshall 
Harris, “Reedy Creek legislation set up 
some sort of feudal barony in the state 
of Florida. It contains some very 
peculiar governance provisions.” 

Those peculiar provisions exempted 
the district from virtually all zoning 
laws, land use laws and building 
regulations of the state or county; 
created a governing board of five 
supervisors elected by landowners 
(guess who?); and gave it control over 
all water, sanitation, road and 
transportation systems inside the 
district— functions normally subject to 
state laws. 

Importantly, the Act establishing the 
district also enables Disney to raise 
money for the infrastructure (road, 
electrical lines, etc.) of Disney World 
by issuing tax-exempt bonds. These 
bonds afford it considerably better 
borrowing rates than developers nor- 
mally get from private money sources 
at commercial rates. 

The law creating Reedy Creek 
Drainage District was passed quietly by 
the Florida legislature, with only five 
votes opposing, after it was introduced 
as “special” legislation. Such special 
acts in Florida are not even circulated 
to legislators before being brought to a 
vote. 

People in Sierra County, California, 
made aware of the Florida fiefdom 
through the report, are working to 
head off any similar attempt by Disney 
in the Sierras. 

Already Disney, “used to having its 
own way in Florida,” in Berliner’s 
words, has been raising protests 
against “environmental delays.” If 
Disney Productions is able to bully the 
state of California and the small rural 
county, its opponents say, “Disney will 
become the effective government of 
Sierra County.” d 
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Textron Covered Tracks 
During Senate Hearings 
on Federal Reserve Head Miller 


NEW YORK (LNS)— G. William 
Miller, who was chairman of the Tex- 
tron corporation before he moved to 
Washington D.C. to head the Federal 
Reserve, was known in the business 
com muni ty as an “exceptionally con- 
scientous and morally concerned 
business executive.” And over the 
years, Miller had acquired a reputation 
as an outspoken critic of business 
bribery, both at home and abroad. 

But during the Senate nomination 
hearings in February, Miller’s gleam- 
ing image was severely tarnished as the 
Senate Banking Committee was bar- 
raged with a long chronicle of Textron 
misdealings. In Iran, for example, Tex- 
tron’s subsidiary, Bell Helicopter, 
made illegal payments totalling $2.9 
million in connection with the sale of 
489 helicopters to an Iranian sales 
agency named Air Taxi. 

In addition, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission (SEC) disclosed 
that Textron also made illegal 
payments to Ghana and Italy, used 
“push money” (a euphemism for 
bribes) by another subsidiary, and 
resorted to illegal billing and “other 
practices apparently employed by 
several divisions of Textron...” accor- 
ding to the Wall Street Journal. 

Following the Ghana revelation, SEC 
investigators recently learned that the 
evidence concerning a $310,000 pay- 
ment was destroyed by Textron the day 
after Miller was asked about this trans- 
action at the Senate hearings. The 
$310,000 was transferred by Bell 
Helicopter to its sales agent. Tropical 
Aircraft Sales Ltd. Tropical is a sub- 
sidiary of Africair, a company with ex- 
tensive business dealings with the CIA, 
according to the New York Times. 

Some believe that the evidence was 
destroyed because it would have re- 
vealed Textron’s close ties to the CIA. 
Meanwhile, the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee has called on the Department of 
Justice to determine whether the 
destruction of the evidence “constitutes 
the basis for criminal prosecution.’ □ 


S.F.Chinatown 
Landlord Indifferent 
Towards Tenant’s Death 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Suey K. Lowe 
was dead nearly a month at 752 Pacific 
in San Francisco’s Chinatown before the 
landlord had the body removed. The 
corpse had decomposed so far that it 
lured more rats and cockroaches to the 
already over-run building. The situa- 
tion at 752 Pacific is just one example 
of the deteriorating housing conditions 
for elderly Asian-Americans in San 
Francisco, recently highlighted by the 
struggle of the International Hotel 
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tenants. 

The indifference of Harry Leong, 
the landlord, was part of this pattern. 
Another one of Leong’ s buildings got a 
cosmetic touch-up only once in ten 
years — a one-coat paint job in 1975. 
Mailboxes there are in such disrepair 
that the Postal Service has theatened to 
refuse delivery. And tenants have con- 
sistently complained of falling plaster, 
chipped floors, broken windows, 
roaches and rats. As if all this weren’t 
enough, Leong raised the rent by 10 
percent last February. 

But the tenants at Leong’ s two 
Pacific Street apartment buildings, 
predominantly elderly Chinese, have 
formed a tenants organization and ac- 
quired the counsel of the Asian Law 
Caucus to press Leong to improve the 
buildings. And they’re refusing to pay 
any rent increase because of Leong’ s 
insensitive handling of the tenant’s 
death. 

Leong claims any refurbishing will 
break him, though he cleared at least 
$8,000 as profit in 1977 from one 
building. □ 

Thanks to the San Francisco Jour- 
nal, an Asian-American community 
newspaper, for this information . 


(See photo.) 

Dominican Republic’s Balaguer 
Hanging on to Sinking Ship 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Caribbean 
right-wing governments die hard, and 
the Dominican Republic’s military 
regime, headed by Joaquin Balaguer, is 
no exception. Since national elections 
took place on May 15, U.S. 
newspapers have written of Balaguer’s 
“reconciliation” with defeat. But 
Balaguer is not a dictator who takes 
defeat lying down. In the week follow- 
ing the elections, he promoted several 
tactics to invalidate election returns 
which unquestionably point to the 
victory of opposition candidate 
Antonio Guzman, however dubious an 
alternative. 

First, the Dominican military, head- 
ed by General Rene Beauchamp Javier, 
halted the election count on May 17. 
Election commission centers were oc- 
cupied and shut down after only 25 
percent of the results had been 
tabulated. In past elections in 1970 and 
1974, Balaguer ran virtually un- 
contested and the totals were 
announced within a day of the vote. 

After the count for the latest election 
was resumed, military repression ran 
rampant, especially in the Dominican 
interior. Electoral officials were in- 
timidated into padding precinct returns 
in favor of Reform Party (PR) leader 
Balaguer. 

It is still not known how closely the 
military’s actions followed Balaguer’s 
will, but the two certainly coincide. 
The blind and aging dictator describes 
the military seizure of the polling 
places as an independent act of a lieu- 
tenant and a few privates. Nonetheless, 
it would be the generals who would 
fear even the mildest left rule: top 
military men have run the repressive 
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machinery that has kept Balaguer in 
power since a popular insurrection was 
crushed in 1965. And Dominicans are 
also well aware of their, corruption, 
lavish yachts and expansive villas. 

Guzman Claims Victory 

Three days after the election, An- 
tonio Guzman, the Dominican Revolu-r 
tionary Party (PRD) candidate, ,, 
declared himself the victor. Balaguer 
had appeared on television May 18 
promising to respect election results, 
and Guzman interpreted the speech, to 
mean Balaguer’s capitulation, Since 
then, however, Balaguer has accused 
the PRD of falsifying the vote, even 
though the ballot backs up Guzman 
two to one. 

Guzman, who owns several thou- 
sand acres of ranch land in the center 
of the Dominican Republic, advocates 
civil rule, limited freedom of speech 
and assembly and the right to collective 
bargaining by the island’s workers. 
The press often refers to him as a “left- 
ist,” but according to Breves 
Dominicanas , published by the 
Dominican Center of Information In- 
terchange, Guzman’s party has, since 
1974, turned rightward: “All of the 
timid nationalist measures that 
previously characterized the PRD pro- 
gram — nationalization of some foreign 
concerns, limitations on foreign, 
ownership, etc. — have disappeared.” 

PRD president Jorge Blanco believes 
the lives of the Dominican people will 
be improved by negotiating “equit- 
able” new contracts with the multina- 
tional corporations. A Dominican who 
left the island in 1965 says, “There 
won’t be a drastic change if Guzman 
assumes power. He’ll simply pick up 
where Balaguer left off,” 

Nevertheless, Balaguer and the 
military are worried about a possible 
Guzman regime. And they’re not the 
only ones, U.S. and Canadian-based 
corporations in the Dominican Repub- 
lic-Gulf and Western, Alcoa, Rosario 
Mining and Falconbridge Nickel— are 
nervous even about Guzman’s tepid 
progressiveness. Incumbent Balaguer’s 
most avid aficionados have been the 
multinational corporations who have 
taken advantage of the D.R.’s largely 
unorganized, cheap labor force and the 
“ free zones’ ’ —areas in the country 
where tax exemptions are long and 
plentiful. 

U.S. Intervention and Gains 

In 1965, U.S. Marines intervened in 
Dominican affairs to squelch a popular 
uprising in support of the last freely 
elected Dominican president, left- 
progressive Juan Bosch. With Joaquin 
Balaguer — star pupil of assassinated 
dictator Trujillo — installed at the reins, 
the Dominican Republic became a 
multinational promised land. In addi- 
tion to establishing the free zones, 
Balaguer aided the corporations in 
savage repression of the trade unions 
and exhorted corporations like Gulf 
and Western, Pan Am and ITT-Shera- 
ton to develop the tourist industry, a 
program widely recognized as one 
source of low paying, dead-end jobs in 


under-developed countries. 

Today, U.S. investments in the D.R. 
are estimated at more than $500 
million. As of 1975, G&W’s financial 
sprawl in the Dominican Republic en- 
compassed sugar, molasses, meat and 
agricultural production and accounted 
for $200 million of that total U.S. in- 
vestment. At last reckoning, American 
banks such as First National City 
Bank, Chase Manhattan Bank and 
Bank of America had established 16 
branches throughout the nation, which 
shares the Caribbean island of 
Hispaniola with Haiti. 

Though Balaguer’s military and cor- 
porate pals would prefer his victory, 
Balaguer does not necessarily have the 
election all sewn up. The Dominican 
people are tired of Balaguer’s regime, 
laced through and through with repres- 
sion and corruption. One political 
observer told LNS that Antonio Guz- 
man represents the proverbial lesser- 
of-two-evils, and for many, a vote for 
Guzman merely amounts to a vote 
against the Balaguer regime. 

One possible outcome of the recent 
events is that Balaguer and his military 
supporters may nullify the past election 
and call for another. His Reform Party 
would have time to stall and possibly 
present the people with a different can- 
didate who is, on the surface, less 
abrasive than Balaguer. 

The New York-based Dominican 
Task Force is calling upon the U.S. 
government to respect the outcome of 
the election, and is urging the protest 
of the fraudulent elections in a country 
President Carter has called a “show- 
case of democracy.” □ 

(See graphic.) 

Black Prisoner’s Death 
Spotlights KKK Guards 

NEW YORK (LNS)— The gruesome 
death of a Black prisoner at New York 
State’s Green Haven Correctional 
Facility has sparked reports of increas- 
ed Ku Klux Klan activity inside the 
prison. The prisoner, William Green, 
was burned to death in an isolated cell 
in the solitary confinement section of 
the prison May 10. 

It took guards 45 minutes to ex- 
tinguish the fire and remove the other 
prisoners from the area according to 
The Amsterdam News , a Black weekly 
in New York City, and reports from 
prisoners. Green’s family and the 
prisoners told The Amsterdam News 
that they doubt Green, a non-smoker 
with a reputation as a jailhouse lawyer, 
set fire to his own cell. They believe he 
was murdered by Klan guards at the 
prison. 

Two guards identified as members of 
the Klan were transferred to Green 
Haven from Napanoch Prison in 
upstate New York after a prison 
rebellion on August 8, 1977 calling for 
the ouster of the Klan from that 
prison. 

News of Green’s death came one 
week after mysterious reports that 
another Green Haven prisoner, Pedro 
Juan Arroyo, had died of malnutri- 
tion. □ 
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Chicago Puerto Ricans 
Fight Racist Principal 

NEW YORK (LNS)— History is 
repeating itself in Chicago. An 
organization of over 200 Puerto Rican 
parents, L.U.C.H.A. (Latinos United 
with Chicagoans in Action) has in- 
itiated a boycott against Stowe 
Elementary School in an effort to oust 
the principal, Mildred Chuchut. 

Back in 1965, Chuchut was the target 
of another boycott spearheaded by the 
Rev. Martin Luther King and the city’s 
Black community. At that time she was 
the principal of the Jenner School, 
which had the city’s largest Black 
enrollment. The charges against her 
then were the same as those being rais- 
ed now by both parents and teachers 
who describe Chuchut as a racist and 
an incompetent administrator. The 
1%5 struggle ended when Chuchut was 
transferred to Stowe, which was an all- 
white school at the time. Now, 
however, the school is largely Puerto 
Rican (72 percent) and Chuchut has 
emerged again as the center of a con- 
troversy. 

“The problem is she has no respect 
for our children or the parents, “ 
Christine Pintor, mother of two 
children at the school, told Puerto Rico 

Libre. , 

Chuchut has been accused of lower- 
ing students’ grades, being rude to 
parents and teachers, and locking out 
children in sub-zero weather. Parents 
say she is now taking revenge on 
children who participated in the 
boycott by removing them from special 
classes, threatening that they won’t 
graduate, and threatening parents with 
cut-off of welfare payments. 

The boycott, which started in early 
March, has received support from 
community groups, churches, parents 
and teachers. 

“The Black community fought hard 
in order to remove Ms. Chuchut from 
Jenner School; now the Latino com- 
munity must fight and keep fighting to 
do the same. We will not allow our 
children to be victimized by her racist 
and incompetent behavior,” Josefa 
Rodriguez, the president of 

L.U.C.H.A. stated. □ 

* * * 

Thanks to Puerto Rico Libre for this 
i nformation. 

After Sit-Ins at Four Campuses 
Anti-Apartheid U.C.Students 
Begin Getting Concessions 

NEW YORK (LNS)— After months 
of demonstrations culminating in sit- 
ins on four University of California 
campuses, anti-apartheid activists have 
apparently won one of their major 
demands. In a week marked by sit-ins 
at UC campuses in Berkeley, Wood- 
side, Davis and Irvine, a fourth 
member of the state’s Board of 
Regents caved in and agreed to call for 
a special open meeting on university in- 
vestments in South Africa. 

Four votes are enough to call a 


special meeting. And once that had 
been accomplished, iCalifomia Gover- 
nor Jerry Brown conveniently added 
his name to the call. Since several 
members of Brown’s administration sit 

on the Board of Regents, activist Chris 

Hables Gray pointed out, “This makes 
it look much more possible that we can 
get a quorum of 10 regents at the 
meeting.” 

Besides winning their major demand 
for a meeting, students won a secon- 
dary demand that the meeting be held 
before most of the schools shut down 
for the summer. The meeting has been 
set for June 8 on the Berkeley campus, 
right before UC enters its final ex- 
amination period. 

“We’re very happy about that* 

Gray said. “The thing now is to get 10 
regents to come. So we need to keep 
mobilizing with a mass letter writing 
campaign and big marches on the cam- 
puses.” 

Meanwhile, divestment actions also 
continued on the campuses of private 
schools in California. At Occidental 
College, Gray reported happily, more 
than a third of the student body turned 
out for a first rally and the faculty 
voted unanimously for divestment. 
And at Stanford, where 200 people 
were arrested during a sit-in last year, 
protesters staged three sit-ins between 
mid-April and mid-May. D 

ITT Evades Investigation 
of Company’s Bribes Overseas 

NEW YORK (LNS)— For over two 
years now, International Telephone & 

Telegraph Corp. (ITT), once described 

as a “virtual corporate nation in 
itself,” has been battling the federal 
government’s so-called “corporate 
watchdog,” the Securities and Ex- 
change Commisssion (SEC). The “cor- 
porate nation” is trying to prevent the 
regulatory agency from making public 
details of bribes made by ITT and its 
subsidiaries to officials of foreign 
governments. 

“They [the SEC] don’t have the 
right,” complained an attorney for 
ITT, “to embarrass a corporation or 
its executives and to press their notions 
of morality. Their statutory right is to 
protect the investors.” 

Pressed further, the attorney said 
that if the details are made public, “it 
could screw up commercial relation- 
ships and could cause bodily harm to 
those involved.” 

But realizing that this reasoning is 
shaky at best, ITT concocted an equal- 
ly absurd explanation — one that has 
since been termed in court as “striking- 
ly mischievous”— that its illegal 
payments and political contributions 
are “trade secrets.” 

ITT has also argued that the details 
of its questionable payments abroad 
“are really too picayune to disclose, 
considering the company’s multi- 
billion dollar sales each year,” according 
to the Philadelphia Inquirer. So far, the 
SEC has rejected this argument. 

In its own internal investigation, ITT 


has admitted to $8.7 million in illegal 
payments — a far cry from the total 
amount.- 

The company’s back-bending exer- 
cises to ward off investigations and 
publicity indicate that the yet-to-be 
released information may be as serious 
as that made public during the 1973 
multinational hearings in Washington 
D.C. These latter documents showed, 
for example, that ITT had plotted in 
1970 to stop Salvadore Allende from 
being elected president of Chile; that 
ITT dealt regularly with the CIA to try 
to create economic chaos in Chile and 
to encourage a military coup against 
the leftist government; and that Chief 
Exec Harold Geneen had offered to 
contribute “up to seven figures” to 
White House efforts to overthrow 
Allende. E 


(See graphics) 

P.O.W.E.R. Protests 
High Utility Rates, 
Service Cut-Offs in N.Y.C. 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Con Edison 
disconnected service to 80,000 cus- 
tomers in the New York area last year 
for non-payment of bills. Most of 
those people were poor or elderly. But 
even when area residents receive 
power, they pay the highest prices for 
electricity in the country. 

In response, May -15, P.O.W.E.R.— 
People Outraged With Energy 
Rates— drew some 200 demonstrators 
to the Felt Forum in New York City 
where Con Edison was holding a 
shareholders meeting. “Tenants are 
being crushed by Con Ed’s rates,” says 
Jim Brennan, spokesperson for 
P.O.W.E.R. The organization, a coali- 
tion of about 30 labor, tenants and 
church groups established a year ago to 
organize against high utility rates and 
service cut-offs in the New York City 
area, is now pressing for the public 
takeover of Con Ed. 

A research study of a Westchester 
County community-owned utility con- 
ducted by P.O.W.E.R. indicates that 
New York consumers could save up to 
45 percent of their utility bills since 
they would not be paying stockholder 
dividends or state and federal taxes. 
However, caution must be taken not to 
aggrandize publicly-owned utilities. 
The tactic may save some money, but 
doesn’t circumvent the utility corpora- 
tions. For just one small example, a 
New York publicly-owned utility still 
uses Con Ed’s power lines to distribute 
energy to its consumers, thereby fat- 
tening Con Ed’s billfold by $75 
million. 

Brennan points out that Con Ed 
board members stand much to gain by 
charging stratospheric utility rates: 
1977 saw a $16,000 increase over 1976 
for Charles Luce, chairman of the 
board, who now bags a $216,000 a year 
salary for his board duties. O 
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released under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act that Skyhorse and 
Mohawk were targets*of FBI programs 
against AIM as far back as 1972. “Blue 
Dove,” an FBI informant assigned to 
gather information on Skyhorse and 
Mohawk before their arrest, testified 
on these activities during the trial. But 
the judge refused to subpoena 12 other 
witnesses called by the defense, most of 
the FBI agents, thereby preventing the 
defense from fully pursuing links be- 
tween the FBI and the Ventura County 
district attorney’s office. 

“Being Native American,” defense 
committee co-chairperson Beverly 
Marshall told LNS, “we know this 
harassment is something that goes on 
all the time, not just to Paul and 
Richard. The harassment and the 
length of time the trial took was only 
par for the course. It’s what many of 
our native brothers and sisters and a lot 
of other political prisoners are struggl- 
ing with.” 

(continued on inside front coyer) 


(See photo this packet. For back- 
ground see packet #872.) 

AIM Activists 
Skyhorse and Mohawk 
Acquittal After Year-Long Trial 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Native 
American activists Richard Mohawk 
and Paul Skyhorse are free — but only 
after spending three and a half years 
behind bars and in the courts fighting 
murder charges. The morning after 
they won an acquittal and were re- 
leased from a Los Angeles prison May 
24, Richard Mohawk reiterated to the 
press his understanding of why the 
government put them through the 
longest pretrial hearings in California 
history and then a trial lasting over 
year. They had been singled out 
because of their activity in the 
American Indian Movement (AIM), he 
said, and because of their struggle for 
basic political and economic changes in 
the U.S., which the government viewed 
as a threat. 

Mohawk had earlier told the jury 
very much the same thing. “The 
evidence will show that the FBI seized 
upon the unfortunate murder of [cab- 
driver] George Aird [in October 1974] 
by three other persons in the camp in 
which we lived, and sought to tie us, 
two AIM members, to that murder in a 
continuing campaign to destroy the 
political viability of the American In- 
dian Movement in the Indian and non- 
Indian communities here in southern 
California and across the country.” 
After more than a year of testimony 
and 10 days of deliberations, the jury 
apparently reached the same conclu- 
sion. 

“The prosecution had no believable 
eyewitness testimony linking Skyhorse 
and Mohawk to the crime,” defense at- 
torney Skip Glenn summarized to the 
jury, “no physical evidence linking 
them to the crime, no believable motive 
to link them to the crime, and all cir- 
cumstances are entirely consistent with 
their innocence.” 

Meanwhile, a string of evidence in- 
cluding fingerprints and bloodied 
clothing led to three other people ar- 
rested at the scene of the murder and 
charged. But they were later granted 
immunity and the charges against them 
dropped. “The prosecutor’s office ob- 
viously thought it would be difficult to 
get a conviction on a group which in- 
cluded a wealthy young white 
woman,” noted a defense committee 
member. 

The government made a clear choice 
in charging AIM activists Skyhorse and 
Mohawk and not charging the other 
three, Marvin Redshirt, Holly 
Broussard and Marcy Eagle Staff. At 
what level of government that choice 
was made is unclear. “We do know,” 
defense attorney Jack Schwartz told 
LNS, “that there was some influence 
on the decision by the Los Angeles of- 
fice of the FBI, the Indian Desk, which 
was working with the Ventura County 
sheriffs office and the D.A.” 

The defense learned through files 
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Thousands March 
On African Liberation Day 


by Teddy Price 
Liberation News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS)— Five 
thousand people converged at Malcolm 
X Park in Washington, D.C. on Satur- 
day, May 20 and marched to the White 
House to protest U.S. government 
support of apartheid regimes in 
southern Africa. People came in buses 
from every state on the east coast from 
Massachusetts to North Carolina and 
from throughout the midwest to 
celebrate African Liberation Day 
(ALD) by marching under banners 
proclaiming “Death to Apartheid!” 
Support the Zimbabwe Patriotic 
Front!” and “Carter, Vorster, at it 
again; Can’t Silence Biko or the Wil- 
mington 10!” A second demonstration 
was held on the same day in Oakland, 
California. 

The march in Washington was the 
largest held around the country, mark- 
ing the day set aside by the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity 15 years ago for 
expressions of solidarity with African 
liberation struggles. 

A week earlier, an estimated 3,000 
people marched through some of the 
same Washington streets in a protest 
led by the All African People’s Revolu- 
tionary Party. Marching under banners 
proclaiming “All African People 
Unite!” the demonstrators were joined 
by a column organized by the 
Organization of Arab Students in sup- 
port of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. 

Other African Liberation Day 
demonstrations were staged in 
Philadelphia by the Revolutionary 
Workers Headquarters and in Oakland 
and Detroit by the Revolutionary 
Communist Party. 

The May 20 Washington demonstra- 
tion began at noon with speeches in 
Malcolm X Park and concluded there 
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for a rally attended by 8,000 people 
after the march. Dick Gregory, Dr. 
Charles Cobbs (Commission on Racial 
Justice, United Church of Christ), Dr. 
Herbert Ushewokunze (Zimbabwe 
African National Union), Phil Thomp- 
son (Revolutionary Youth League) and 
poet Zoe Best were among the 
speakers. 

The demonstration was organized by 
the National Coalition to Support 
African Liberation (NCSAL), which was 
formed in January of this year to provide 
a working forum for the many groups 
taking action against the white minori- 
ty regimes in southern Africa. “We’ve 
tried to forge the broadest kind of sup- 
port possible,” a spokesperson for the 
NCSAL said. 

The Coalition has organized 15 
chapters from coast to coast since 
January. It has taken up a vigorous 
campaign against sales of Krugerrand 
coins from South Africa, helping to 
force coin shops in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Diego and 
Los Angeles to stop peddling the coin, 
and has won resolutions opposing the 
coin and urging citizens not to buy in 
Boston, Oakland and San Antonio. 
Coalition activists have also been in- 
volved in the divestiture campaigns 
sweeping the universities and have been 
instrumental in sending $15,000 in 
medical supplies to Zimbabwe. 

A broad spectrum of groups was 
represented at the demonstration, 
ranging from local chapters of NCASL 
to DC-Baltimore 1199 (Hospital 
Workers), Watchdog Caucus (United 
Auto Workers-Detroit), ZANU and 
ZAPU (which make up the Zimbabwe 
Patriotic Front), the South West 
African People’s Organization, the 
Pan Africanist Congress, the Iranian 
Student Association, Panamanian Na- 
tional Union, and many others. 

Banners of red, green, yellow, and 
black — the colors of African liberation 
movements— proclaimed, “No aid, no 
trade. U.S. out of South Africa.” One 
banner from the New York contingent 
read, “From Stony Brook to Harlem 
and Zimbabwe— all the same. For our 
worsening condition, Capitalism and 
Imperialism to blame.” 

As Frank Schafer-Corona put it: 
“We have to mold ourselves in this 
country to be the first line of defense. 
In spite of the educational system, we 
can learn how this system works inter- 
nally. The same forces that force us to 
live in bad schools and pay high rents 
are the same ones that suppress the 
forces of African liberation. It is 
necessary to unite all elements of the 
community for the struggle.” 

The fact that the major oil com- 
panies and 500 other U.S. corporations 
are fueling the weaponry of oppression 
in South Africa was a major focus of 
the demonstration. The “national in- 
terest” used to justify U.S. military in- 
tervention in Zaire was denounced by 
speakers as a sham. “Exxon may have 
an interest in Zaire,” said Phil Thomp- 
son, “The only interest we have in 
Zaire is the people’s interest. We’re 
here to tell Jimmy Carter: ‘Get out of 
Zaire. Get out of Africa, period’ !” □ 
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UPPER RIGHT: 

Prison graphic. 

CREDIT: great speckled bird/ 
LNS 

COULD GO WITH STORIES ON 
PRISONERS, PAGES 1 AND 6. 
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UPPER LEFT: Anti-Vietnam war 

activist David Truong , who was 
convicted on charges of espionage 
in Alexandria, Virginia May 19, 
1978. Truong faces up to life 
in prison for the conviction. 

CREDIT: Vietnam Trial Support 

Committee/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 1. 
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MIDDLE RIGHT: "If They Take You in the 

Morning. . 
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SEE STORY PAGE 6 
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MIDDLE LEFT: Housing graphic. 
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LOWER RIGHT: Grafitti on W. 109th Street in Manhattan, 

a block where many people from the Dominican Republic 
live, calls for "Dominican unity against the dictator 
Balaguer." When the Dominican military halted the 
election count in that country May 17,01978 once Balaguer' s 
defeat at the polls became evident, hundreds of 
people in the large Dominican community in New York 
demonstrated in autos that jammed Broadway from 
125th Street north into the 190's. The air was 
filled with the honking of horns and anti-Balaguer 
slogans, and demonstrations in the Dominican 
community continued for several days. 

CREDIT : LNS Women ' s Graphics Photo taken 19 7 7 . 

SEE STORY PAGE 6. 


LOWER LEFT: Utility graphic 

CREDIT: Just Economics/LNS 
SEE STORY PAGE 7. 
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